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EAGLES. 


(Continued from page 250.) 


Until the young eagles are fully able to fly 
and maintain themselves, the old birds keep 
them supplied with provisions most abundant- 
ly. Smith, in his “ History of Kerry,” relates 
that a poor man in that county got a comfort- 
able subsistence for his family, during a fam- 
ine, by robbing an eagle’s nest of the food 
brought for the eaglets, whose period of help- 
lessness he protracted by clipping their wings ; 
but the most curious account of one of these 
eagle-nest larders is related by a gentleman 
who was visiling at a friend’s house in Scot- 
land, near which was a nest, which for seve- 
ral summers two eagles had occupied. It was 
on a rock, and within a few yards of it was a 
stone about six feet long, and nearly as broad, 
and upon this stone almost constantly, but al- 
ways when they had young, there were to be 
found, grouse, partridges, hares, rabbits, ducks, 
snipes, rats, mice, and sometimes kids, fawns, 
and lambs. When the eaglets were able to 
hop the length of this stone, the eagles often 
brought hares and rabbits alive, and, placing 
them before their young, taught them to kill 
and tear them to pieces, just as a cat teaches 
its kittens to kill mice. Sometimes, it seems, 
the hares got off from the young ones whilst 
they were amusing themselves with them, and 
one day a rabbit escaped into a hole where 
the old eagle could not find it. Another day, 
& young fox cub was brought, which, after it 
had fought well and desperately bitten the 
young ones, attempted to make its escape up 


the hill, and would probably have succeeded, | 


had not a shepherd, who was watching the 
motions of the eagles with a view to shoot 
them, prevented it. As the eagles kept what 
might be called such an excellent store-house, 
the gentleman said that, whenever visiters 


came unexpectedly, he was in the habit of 


sending his servants to see what his neigh- 
bours the eagles had to spare, and that they 
scarcely ever returned without some dainty 
dishes, all the better for being rather high. 
When the hen-eagle was hatching, the table 
was kept well furnished for her use, and her 
attentive mate generally tore a wing from a 
bird or a leg from a hare with which he sup- 
plied her. These birds were very faithful to 
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Jone another, and would never permit even 
their young to build anywhere near them. 
The marten and wild cat are favourite mor- 
sels with eagles. A tame one, which Mr, St. 
John kept for some time, killed all the cats 
about the place. Sitting motionless on his 
perch, he waited quietly, and seemingly un- 
heedingly, till the unfortunate animal came 
within reach of his chain; then down he flew, 
and enveloping the cat with his wings, seized 
her in his powerful talons, with one foot 
planted firmly on her loins, and the other on 
her throat, and nothing more was seen of poor 
Grimalkin, except her skin, which the eagle 
left empty and turned inside out, like a rabbit 
skin hung up by the cook ; the whole of the 





carcass, bones and all, being stowed away in 
the bird’s capacious maw. 

Mr. Thomson, an eminent naturalist of Ire- 
land, was once out hunting among the Belfast 
mountains, when suddenly an eagle appeared 
above the hounds as they came to fault on the 
ascent in Devis; presently they came on the 
scent again, and were in full cry, the eagle 
hovering above them, when suddenly he dash- 
ed forward, and carried off the hare from under 
the very noses of the dogs. Mr. St. John has 
seen an eagle pounce on a pack of grouse, and 
with outspread wings so puzzle and confuse 
them, that he seized and made off with two or 
three, before the others, or indeed, the sports- 
men, recovered from their astonishment. ‘The 
golden eagle has been seen in Sicily to hunt 
|in couples; one of the birds would make a 
loud rustling by a violent beating of its wings 
against bushes and shrubs, whilst the other 
remained in ambush at a short distance, watch- 


or hare was driven out, it was immediately 
pounced upon, and the prey thus obtained was 
shared between the depredators. 

Eagles are said to be very long-lived. One 


}in confinement one hundred and four years. 
From the great value attached by the North 
| American Indians to an eagle’s plume, which 
\is considered equivalent in value to a fine 
horse, their hunters are continually on the 
look-out to catch or to kill these birds. Some- 
times a hole is dug, and slightly covered, and 
there buried, as it were, an Indian will remain, 
for days together, with a bird on his hand as 
a lure for the eagle ; at other times the carcass 
of a deer is displayed, and the indefatigable 
hunter will watch, rifle in hand, with equal 
patience, in some neighbouring place of con- 
cealment, until his perseverance is rewarded 
with success. 

A story is current on the plains of Saskatch- 
awan, of a hall-breed Indian, who was vaunt- 
ing his prowess before a band of his country- 
men, aud wished to impress them with a belief 








|ing for anything that might appear ; if a rabbit | 


that died in Vienna was stated to have lived | 





OQ. 33. 


of his supernatural and necromantic powers. 
In the midst of his florid harangue, an eagle 
was observed suspended in the air directly 
over his head, upon which, pointing alofi with 
his dagger, which glistened brightly in the 
sun, he called upon the royal bird to come 
down. To his utter amazement, and to the 
consternation of the surrounding Indians, the 
eagle seemed to obey the charm, for, instantly 
shooting down with the velocity of an arrow, 
he impaled himself on the point of the glitter- 
ing weapon, which had, of course, been the 
object of attraction. 

The distinguishing mark of a chieftain in 
the Highland clans was an eagle’s feather in 
the bonnet; and among the North American 
Indians, the same ornament is esteemed in the 
highest degree. The young Indian ‘ brave” 
glories in his eagle’s plume, as the emblem of 
might and courage, and regards it as the most 
honourable decoration with which he can 
adorn himself. In 1734, ‘Tomochichi, King 
of the Yammacrows, and several other Indian 
chiefs, arrived in England, and were intro- 
duced to George II., at Kensington; on that 
occasion, Tomochichi presented to his Ma- 
jesty a gift of eagles’ plumes, being the most 
respectful gift he could offer, and concluded 
an eloquent speech in these words: “ These 
are the feathers of the eagle, which is the 
swiftest of birds, and who flieth all round our 
nations. These feathers are a sign of peace 
in our land, and we have brought them over 
to leave them with you, oh! great King, as a 
sign of everlasting peace.” 

The eagle feathers are also attached to the 
calumets, or smoking-pipes, vsed in the cele- 
bration of their most solemn festivals; hence, 
the bird has obtained the name of the “ Calu- 
met Eagle.” 

In the Shetlands, the skua gull is held in 
particular regard by the natives, as from the 
inveterate hostility borne by them to the eagle 
and raven, the great enemies of the lambs, 
they serve as valuable protectors to these de- 
fenceless animals. No sooner does the eagle 
emerge from his eyrie amid the cliffs, than 
the skua descend upon him in bodies of three 
and four, and soon cause him to beat a preci- 
pitate retreat. An eye-witness describes such 
a scene: an eagle was returning to his eyrie 
in the western crags of Foula, and contrary to 
his usual wary custom, was making a short 
cut by crossing an angle of land ; not a bird 
was discernible, but suddenly the majestic 
flight of the eagle ceased, and he descended 
hurriedly, as if in the act of pouncing ; in a 
moment five or six of the skua cleft the air 
with astonishing velocity ; their wings were 
partly closed and perfectly steady, and as they 
thus shot through the air, they soon came up 
with the eagle, and a desperate engagement 
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ensued. The skua never ventured to attack) assailant’s throat, and completely turned the 


the enemy in front, but taking a short circle) tables on him. 


around him, until his head and tail were in a 
direct line, the gull made a desperate stoop, 
and striking the eagle on the back, darted up 
again almost perpendicularly, and fell to the 
rear, Three or four of these birds passing in 
quick succession harassed the eagle most un- 
mercifully ; the engagement continued to the} 
decided disadvantage of the eagle, till the) 
whole were lost in the rocks. 

There are many instances on record of in- 
fants being carried away by the larger birds 
of prey, and in fact, there is scarcely a district 
infested by them which has not some tale of 
the sort. 

A deplorable circumstance occurred in Swe- 
den, which has become matter of tradition 
from its melancholy interest. A young and| 
blooming mother, whilst occupied in the fields, 
had laid her first-born, the pride of her heart, 





on the ground ata short distance from her ; 
the babe was tranquilly sleeping, when sud- 


(To be concluded.) 


THE MACKEREL FISHERY. 


We saw in the True Democrat a few days 
since an account of the mackerel fishery as 
carried on at Gloucester, Mass, Thivking a 
more extended notice might be interesting to 
our readers, on the same subject, we have 
written the following : 

Probably but few are aware of the great ex- 
tent of the mackerel and other fisheries of this 
country. It has been estimated that during 
the summer months, or rather between June 
and November, more than twenty thousand 
vessels are constantly engaged in the different 
kinds of fisheries, employing no less than 250,- 
000 men. By a treaty with Great Britain, 
American vessels are allowed the privilege of 
fishing within certain limits in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and the quantity of fish taken from 


denly a huge eagle swooped down and carried|this place alone is most truly astonishing. 
him off in his talons. In vain the mother pur-|'The coast of Newfoundland yields its codfish 
sued with (rantic cries; in vain she implored|to the hardy sailor from May until December, 
aid from others; for a considerable time the| while the beiter class of mackerel are taken 
screams of the poor infant were heard, but they|/rom August to October. Many mackerel, 
gradually became fainter and fainter in the| however, of a poor class, are taken along the 
distance, and the wretched mother saw her|Southern shore of our own country prior to 
child no more. The shock was too much—'this, but as a general thing they are deemed 
her reason left its seat, and she, the pride and| worthy of little notice. ‘The Bay of Chaleur, 
ornament of the village, became the inmate of|along the coast of Prince Edward’s Island, 
a lunatic asylum! Ona high-pointed pinna-|the Magdalen Islands, Northumberland Straits, 


cle of inaccessible rock near the summit of the| are considered the choicest mackerel grounds. 
Jung Frau, one of the lofiiest Alps, there were} Here the fleet of vessels congregated at one 
long to be seen fluttering in the breeze the tat-| time will often amount to two thousand sail, 
tered remains of the clothing of an infant/although as a general thing not more than 


which had been carried thither, and leisurely | from two to four hundred vessels sail in com- 
devoured by a lemmergeyer. pany. At nights, when the fleet is safely an- 

It is pleasant, however, to find that in some/chored, the lanterns lighted on each vessel 
instances these fierce marauders are punished|and swung upon the shrouds, one may fancy 
for their temerity, of which a striking exam-|they are looking upon some huge cily lying 
ple occurred in the parish of St. Ambrose,|in repose, with its lamps all trimmed and 
near New York. Two boys, aged respective-| burning. 
ly seven and five, were amusing themselves} The bait alone, which is ground up and 
by trying to reap while their parents were at|thrown to the fish, to keep them about the 
dinner. A large eagle soon came sailing over| vessel, is a very large item in the expense of 
them, and with a sudden swoop attempted to|carrying on the trade. This is either herring, 
seize the eldest, but missed his aim ; the bird,|porgies, or clams, well salted and cleaned, 
not at all dismayed, alighted at a short dis-|put up expressly for the purpose. The aver- 
tance, and in a few moments repeated the|age cost of it is about three and a half dollars 
attack ; the bold little fellow, however, gallant-| per barrel, at least two barrels of which are 
ly defended himself with the sickle, and when|thrown away per day in good fishing. Al- 
the bird rushed at him, resolutely struck at it ;|lowing at the time we were in the Gulf there 
the sickle entered under the wing, went| were two thousand sail, you then have $16,000 
through the ribs, and laid the bird dead. On/per day thrown away to the fishes, or say 
opening its stomach, it was found entirely |$100 per vessel for each trip, which is below 
empty, which may explain such an unusually | the actual amount, and we thus have the enor- 
bold attack. mous sum of $200,000. 

A gamekeeper was on the moors in Scot-| The method of taking the mackerel is very 
land, when he observed an eagle rise from the|simple. The vessel is ‘hove to,” and men 
ground with something he had seized as his|are arranged on the “ windward” side as many 
prey ; for a time he flew steadily, but suddenly | as can conveniently stand from bow to stern. 
became agitated, fluttered for a time, spired| Each man is provided with four lines, only two 
upwards in a straight line to a vast height,|of which can be used in fast fishing. Oneach 
then, ceasing to flap his wings, he fell head-|line is attached the hook, which is sunk into 
long to the ground. Struck with so unac-{an oblong bit of lead called a “jig.” A bar. 
countable an occurrence, the man hastened to| rel is placed behind each man, into which the 
the spot, and found the eagle quite dead, with | fish are “ snapped” as fast as caught, the jaw 
a wounded stoat struggling by his side; the| tearing out as easily as though made of paper. 
stoat, when in the air, had fixed himself on his|Owing to this tenderness of the jaw, the fish 


great rapidity. One man stands “ amidships,” 
throwing the bait, which has been carefully 
‘* ground,” to keep the fish about the vessel, 
while the hooks are baited with any tough 
substance, either pork rind, a bit of silver, or 
a piece of the mackerel itself, When the fish 
bite rapidly, no sport is more exciting, and a 
dozen men will olten catch from thirty to fifty 
barrels in an hour. When caught, they are 
split, ** gibbed,” scraped, washed in three wa. 
ters, and then salted—the whole being done — 
with astonishing celerity. 

The season for mackerel is the fisherman’s 
holyday. The work is easy, healthy, and 
pleasant—the weather warm, and generally 
delightful. Two-thirds of the time is generally 
spent in idleness, hunting for the fish, and the 
sailors lounge about, free from care, growing 
“fat, ragged, and saucy.” 

Cape Ann and Cape Cod are the greatest 
fishing ports of the Union, and at these points 
scarcely aught else is heard of than the pros- 
pect for fish and the state of the markets, 
Children scarcely large enough to walk, dis. 
course upon the relative merits of codfish, 
halibut, mackerel, &c., with a knowing air, 
and the male members look forward with joy- 
ous eagerness to the time when, as “ skipper” 
of some bonnie crafi, they shall carry death 
and destruction to the finny tribes of the great 
waters, 

No, 1 mackerel are eaten about the large 
cities ; No. 2 sent West and South; while No. 
3, being wretchedly poor and unsalable, are 
sent to the West Indies as luxuries for the 
slaves. 


Economical Use of Nutmegs.—lf a person 
begins to grate a nutmeg at the stalk end, it 
will prove hollow throughout; whereas the 
same nutmeg grated on the other end would 
have proved sound and solid to the last. This 
circumstance may thus be accounted for :— 
The centre of a nutmeg consists of a number 
of fibres, issuing from the stalk, and its con- 
tinuation through the centre of the fruit, the 
other ends of which fibres, though closely sur- 
rounded and pressed by the fruit, do not ad- 
here to it. When the stalk is grated away, 
those fibres, having lost their hold, gradually 
drop out, and the nutmeg appears hollow ; as 
more of the stalk is grated away, others drop 
out in succession, and the hollow continues 
through the whole nut. By beginning at the 
contrary end, the fibres above mentioned are 
grated off at their core end, with the surround- 
ing fruit, and do not drop out and cause a 
hole. 


See 


The Soap Plant.—From a paper read be- 
fore the Boston Society of Natural History, it 
appears that the soap plant grows all over 
California, The leaves make their appear- 
ance about the middle of November, or about 
six weeks afier the rainy season has fully set 
in; the plants never grow more than a foot 
high, and the leaves and stock drop entirely 
off in May, though the bulbs remain in the 
ground all summer without decaying. It is 
used to wash with, in all parts of the country, 

































































































































































































with 
ips,” 
jully ferred to the best of soap. The method of 
ssel, using it is merely to strip off the husk, dip the 
ugh clothes into the water, and rub the bulb on 
r, or them. It makes a thick lather, and smells 
fish not unlike brown soap. The botanical name 
nda of the plant is Phalangium pomaridianum. 
fifty Besides this plant, the bark of a tree is also 
) are used in South America, for the purpose of 
, wa. washing. Several other plants have been 
done used in different countries as a substitute for 
soap. 
nan’s <ommiees 
and Working Dogs.—In the search afier indus- 
rally trial power and economy of human strength, 
rally it is wonderful that dogs are left so wholly un- 
d the employed in America. ‘Their uses, in other 
wing countries are thus described in a letter from 
Brussels : 
eatest “ Dogs of almost every breed are taught to 
points work by the Germans. It looks odd enough 
pros- to see these sagacious animals, of all descrip- 
tkets, tions, from the thick-headed bull-dog, and mild 
, dis. and intelligent Newfoundland, down to the 
sd fish, candle-leg, half hound and snappish rat-terrier, 
g air, all fully employed, instead of lazing away 
h joy- their time as they do here. ‘The majority of 
ipper” the dogs, however, are of a larger kind; and 
death it is quite amusing to see their willingness to 
) great work, and the various ways in which they are 
employed. No person is presumed to use a 
large wheelbarrow without a dog to draw the load ; 
le No. and in vehicles of this kind we saw loads of 
le, are wood, milk, butter, cabbages, bricks, bread, 
or the mortar, and hot coffee, and refreshments for 
travellers. All the labour that the person be- 
hind had to perform, was to act as steersman, 
person while the dog would draw the load, and in- 
end, it stantly stop when so ordered. We saw a few 
os cases where the teamsters had become intoxi- 
weal cated and fallen asleep, and the teams had 
This turned around to watch them.” 
for :— 
umber Life in the Polar Regions.—R. C. Weld, 
- aa in a letter to the London Times, gives the fol- 
oe m lowing to show that life may be sustained for 
ny oa along time in the Arctic regions, and that Sir 
=o John Franklin and his companions may still 
aealll survive. 
: ~_ y In the year 1743, four Russian sailors, 
su edd forming part of a crew of fourteen men, went 
ial in a small vessel to fish for whales on the east 
a an coast of Spitzbergen. By some unfortunate 
oa on accident, the ship sailed away, leaving the 
icone above four men on that dreary island, Their 
ied entire stock, at the time of this disaster, con- 
sisted of a small bag of meal, a musket, a pow- 
der-horn, twelve charges of ammunition, an 
axe, a knife, a small kettle, a stove, a piece of 
read be- touchwood, a tobacco box, and four pipes. 
story, it The men were not overwhelmed by their ca- 
all over lamity, but instantly set to work to provide for 
appear- their future wants, The wreck of a ship, 
or about which they found on the shore, supplied them 
fully set with fuel, and the twelve charges of powder 
n a foot and ball procured them as many reindeer, 
entirely which were numerous on the island, With 
n in the nails, extracted from a piece of ship-timber, 
zy. Itis they made three lances, wherewith they killed 
sountry, a bear, and with the strong tendons of the bear 





they strung and strengthened a piece of crook- 





aveaada 
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and by those who know its virtues, it is pre-|ed drift-wood, which they converted into aja liberty given as the apostle says, ‘ richly to 





bow. With this, and the arrows which they | enjoy all things.’ ” 

easiiy made, they killed, during their stay of} At another time he addressed some present 
six years on the island, 250 reindeer, 10 bears, | very instructively, on the subject of business, 
and a vast quantity of foxes; and when they |and the importance of seeking first the king- 
were at length relieved by a vessel which|dom of heaven, and that all things needful 
touched unexpectedly at the island, they were| would be added, repeating the texts,—*‘ ‘Trust 
able to pay for their passage home with 2000) in the Lord, and do good, so shalt thou dwell 
lbs. of deer fat, and many hides of the animals| in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” “I 
they had slain. have been young, and now am old ; yet have 

One of their number, a very indolent man,/|I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
who, from the beginning, had eschewed almost | begging bread.” He enlarged on the blessing 
every kind of exertion, died of scurvy, while| that would arise from not seeking afier great 
the other three found health in their daily ac-' things in this life; and added, “I have seen 
tive employments, many in my day, on the right hand and on 
the left hand, with their thousands and tens of 
thousands come to nothing, whilst others with 
less, having yielded obedience to the teachings 
of the Spirit of Truth, have become useful 
characters.” 

On one occasion, after a time of solemn 
silence, he addressed those around him very 
seriously, on the necessity of not deferring a 
preparation for death until the hour of sick- 
ness, saying, “ There is enough for those to 
do who have sought to be prepared, I want all 
to think of death in time of health; | want 
every one of you to prepare for death in time 
of health; [ want all to seek afier the inesti- 
mable pearl,—peace of mind,—what a trea- 
sure that is,” 

From this illness he was permitted in some 
measure to recover, and to the great comfort 
of his friends, to get to meetings, and, occa- 
sionally to those held at some distance; but 
an attack of influenza in the spring of 1851, 
greatly reduced his remaining strength. A 
few days before his decease, he said to a near 
relative, * | wonder so many mercies, so boun- 
tifally dispensed, do not excite more to be 
willing, obedient followers of the Lord Jesus, 
to devote themselves to the good cause ;” and 
added, “ Trials do abound, and the love of 
many waxeth cold, but the principle of Truth 
is the same now that ever it was, unchanged, 
and unchangeable.” 

The last hours of his life were passed in a 
state of unconsciousness ; a short timegbefore 
this came on, he remarked, that “ he must try 
to leave all in His hands who is perfect in 
wisdom ;” saying, ‘“‘ What a precious thing it 
is to be ready.” He seemed full of love and 
heavenly sweetness, and speaking of Christian 
love, he repeated the query of a departed 
friend, “Is it not the very balm of life, and 
the passport to heaven!” 




































From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 
WILLIAM GUNDRY. 


William Gundry, of Springfield, Calne, a 
minister, deceased Fourth menth 27th, 1851, 
aged 74 years. 

In tracing the lives of individuals who have 
been conspicuous for the brightness of their 
religious course, we have often to notice many 
changes of character, and perhaps to lament 
over deviations in their early years; but the 
lengthened life of this dear Friend appears to 
have been remarkably uniform and consistent. 

‘Yielding to the visitations of Divine love, 
and the requirements of that law, which is 
made manilest in the secret of the heart, he 
was in early manhood engaged in the service 
of his Lord and Master; and it is instructive 
to observe, that when very near the close of 
life, he was enabled to acknowledge that “ it 
was an inexpressible comfort, and it cheered 
him at that time to reflect upon it, that the 
morning of his day was devoted to the good 
cause ;” yet remarking, that he had nothing 
to trust to “ but mercy, free unmerited mercy.” 
Love to all, was conspicuously the clothing of 
his spirit, and in his immediate neighbourhood, 
he possessed an influence which will be long 
remembered ; and many were the instances in 
which contending parties were willing to sub- 
mit to his decision. 

He was favoured with remarkably good 
health, during the greater part of his life, but 
for the last few years was subject to attacks of 
illness which greatly prostrated his strength, 
and brought him at times very low. On one 
of these occasions, his beloved wife and other 
near relatives being present, he remarked, 
‘‘ There are a great many processes in the ne- 
cessary work of refinement, so that not only 
the dross and the tin, but the reprobate silver 
may be purged out. | have renewedly thought 
that religion as it is called, is mixed up with 
much of the activity of man, from which it 
must be separated before we can become new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. I need not tell you, 
because you know it, that lip service and head 
knowledge will not profit; and let us not give 
way to a disputatious spirit, it eats out the life 
—the precious life, I am very desirous for 
you my dear relations, that you may grow in 
the root of Divine life, but remember it is the 
root must bear the branches, and not the 
branches the root; one thing is needful, and if 
this be kept uppermost, then there is, at limes 





Never Get Angry.—It does no good. Some 
sins have a seeming compensation or apology, 
a present gratification of some sort; but anger 
has none. A man feels no better for it. It 
is really a torment; and when the storm of 
passion has cleared away, it leaves one to see 
that he has been a fool; and he has made 
himself a fool in the eyes of others, too. Who 
thinks well of an ill-natured man, who has to 
be approached in the most guarded and cau- 
tious way? Who wishes him for a neighbour, 
or a partner in business? He keeps all about 
him in the same state of mind as if they were 
living next to a hornet’s nest or a rabid ani- 





mal. And as to prosperity in business, one 
gets along no better for getting angry. What 
if business is perplexing, and everything ‘* goes 
by contraries”—will a fit of passion make the 
winds more propitious, the grounds more pro- 
ductive, the markets more favourable? Will 
a bad temper draw customers, pay notes, and 
make creditors better natured? An angry 
man adds nothing to the welfaie of society. 
Since then, anger is useless, needless, dis- 
graceful, without the least apology, and found 
only “in the bosom of fools,” why should it 
be indulged at all 1—Eztract. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 253.) 


Of Lothersdale, William wrote: * This is 
an exceedingly rough, hilly country.—Friends 
are a plain, country-like people, and the Truth 
rose the highest in this meeting of any I have 
been at. It was a baptizing time.” On 
Third-day, he was at Skipton, of which place 
he says: “ This was the place that the worthy 
David Hall lived at, [of whom] I had often 
heard in America. But I saw no David there. 
Lodged at Thornton, at Henry Wilson’s. He 
was not at home. His wile is sister to Mary 
Stansfield. [I do not remember her name, but 
her heart is warmed to the cause,—and she is 
a succourer of those engaged in travelling for 
Zion’s prosperity. On Fourth-day, we went 
to Airton, a poor spot, but few who havea right 
of membership, [living there].” As he pass- 


ed on through the small meetings in Yorkshire, 


he found many “ dull spots ;” of one he notes, 
that the meeting was “a hard one,—for I be- 
lieved the members, of which there were but 
about half a dozen, old and young, were but 
indifferent ones, as to holding up the Light.” 
Yet he had some comfort; occasionally he 
found honest, simple-hearted Friends, with 
whom he had good meetings, and one widow 
he notices as being “‘ much in innocency and 
sweetness of Truth.” Of Langtray Meeting 
he says, “This was more open and lively. 
Strength and utterance were given, and doc- 
trine flowed freely. It was a reviving time. 
We went to Thomas Cropper’s, seven miles. 
He is the father of James. He was not at 
home, having gone to a fair beyond Kendal, 
to purchase a horse or two. On Sixth-day, 
at Ashton. This was another poor little 
meeting. But [Il was] strengthened to preach 
the Gospel to them, and to remind some there 
that it did not avail some formerly to say, we 
are Abraham’s children, so neither will it avail 
any now to set themselves forward, and count 
on what their parents or grand parents were, 
without sharing their virtues,—and that this 
was not like to be the case so long as they 
were enemies to the cross of Christ. I had 
to say considerable on this head, and did be- 
lieve that there were those present [to whom 
the language applied]. Afier meeting, I was 
told by a Friend, as we travelled together, 
that there were a number there of the grand 
children of that worthy, old John Fothergill ; 
very diessy fine folk,—no appearance of being 
Friends, [who yet] come with much assuranee, 
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and place themselves on the seat under the gal- 
lery, facing the meeting, as if they were elders 
in the church.” 

After attending a few more meetings, Wil- 
liam Jackson returned to Liverpool. His com- 
panion through most of this little tour, was 
John Bludwick. He notes that he had * been 
out 28 days, had visited 27 meetings, and had 
travelled 299 miles.” On Third-day, the 5th 
of Tenth month, he attended Hardshaw Month- 
ly Meeting, which held seven hours, and in 
the evening of the same day, the Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. ‘The next 
day in the Quarterly Meeting for business, he 
felt constrained to lay before Friends the con- 
dition of many of their meetings, setting forth 
their low state, and the necessity of care being 
exercised for their help. He says his remarks 
‘appeared to have place with the meeting. 
Divers Friends were concerned to speak feel- 
ingly to the matter,—and a minute made press- 
ing it to the close [attention] of Monthly Meet- 
ings, who were to send an account to the next 
Quarterly Meeting. I thought these meetings 
solid, edifying seasons. | staid over the week 
[in Liverpool], and visited Robert Benson, who 
the First-day before, had an attack of paraly- 
sis as he sat in meeting. Although his left 
side was dead, yet his speech was very little 
affected, and his intellect was pretty clear, so 
that the sentences he spake were sensible. | 
attended their two meetings on First-day, and 
also their meeting on Filth-day following, being 
now waiting for a passage to Ireland. “On 
Fifth-day afternoon, visited Robert Benson 
again. He was much weakened since I had 
seen him, but could speak so as to be under- 
stood, and appeared to be in a sweet, innocent 
frame of mind. On Sixth-day, I fixed ona 
ship to go in, which was to sail on the next 
First-day, at two o’clock, if wind and wea- 
ther admitted. During this week I wrote 
divers letters to my dear wife and divers 
Friends, and occasionally took walks to see 
Friends, none of whom lived much nearer 
than a mile to my lodgings,” 

The following is an extract from one of the 
letters referred to, 

“ Liverpool, 16th of Tenth mo., 1802. 
“‘My dear Friend,— 

* In the best love I am favoured with a share 
of, I salute thee. A comfortable reflection it 
is, on looking back to the first of our acquaint- 
ance, nearly thirty years [ago], that through 
all, there was with me an uninterrupted union 
and sweetness experienced with thy spirit. I 
am ready to think it was more than thou wast 
aware of, but it matters not. 

‘“* My passing along, the short length of 
time I have to share in a small part of the 
great work, has been as amongst the clouds, 
compared to many of the brethren and sisters. 
Had I been more attentively deep in younger 
life, and watchful to the Light, I might have 
seen more clearly now, in the afternoon, that 
‘ the light is truly sweet, and a pleasant thing 
it is for the eyes to behold the sun.’ 

‘Thy testimony to my mission hither, sunk 
deep in my heart ;—also, the feeling of the 
farewell opportunities with thee, Yet I have 
passed through times wherein | was ready to 
conclude, that my best friends, as well as my- 


self, were mistaken,—being so tried with 
sickness and other bodily complaints at sea, 
that | had little or no hopes of setting my foot 
on land again. I consider my life continued 
as a prey. 

“In the little tour I had amongst Friends 
on this side, | remembered what thou told me 
at parting, and did accordingly. I clearly 
saw there is something that goes deeper than 
words, and that even the remembrance of the 
instrument is sweet. Although at times we 
are ready to say of ourselves, ‘Can any good 
thing come out of this Nazareth? yet the 
bread that was cast upon the waters shall be 
found afier many days ! sometimes even to the 
labourer, as well as by some of those for whom 
it was distributed. 1 hope, dear Friend, thou 
wilt bear me in remembrance. It looks as if 
drawing toward the time of the evening sacri- 
fice with me, and my present embarkation 
may prove my hold on heaven.” 

(To be continued.) 
— 
Selected. 
TIMES GO BY TURNS. 
SOUTHWELL.— 1695. 


The lopped tree in time may grow again ; 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moistening shower : 
Time goes by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favours to the lowest ebb : 
Her tides have equal times to come and go; 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web. 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 


Not always fall of leaf, nor ever Spring ; 

Not endless night, yet not eternal day : 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Times, with succeeding turns, God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


“Give not thy tongue too great liberty, lest 
it take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is, 
like the sword in the scabbard, thine; if vent- 
ed, thy sword is in another’s hand. If thou 
desire to be held wise, be so wise as to hold 
thy tongue. Wisdom without innocency, is 
knavery : innocency without wisdom, is fool- 
ery: be, therefore, as wise as serpents, and 
innocent as doves. ‘The subtlety of the ser- 
pent instructs the innocency of the dove ; the 
innocency of the dove corrects the subtlety of 
the serpent. What God hath joined together, 
let no man separate. 

‘© If thou desire to be truly valiant, fear to 
do any injury: he that fears not to do evil, is 
always afraid to suffer evil ; he that never fears 
is desperate ; and ‘ He is the true, valiant man, 
that dares nothing but what he may, and fears 
nothing but what he ought.’ ; 

‘** Not to give to the poor, is to take from 
him. Not to feed the hungry, if thou hast it, 
is to the utmost of thy power to kill him. That, 
therefore, thou mayest avoid both sacrilege 
and murder, be charitable. 

“Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely 
revenged: slight it, and the work’s begun; 
forgive it, and "tis finished: he is below him- 
self that is not above an injury.” —Quarles. 
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guise of a false religion itself will be penetra- 
ted. This has assuredly slain its thousands, 
who, dazzled and distracted by creaturely ac- 
tivity and excitement, have thus been corrupt- 
ed from the simplicity that is in Christ. 
** Watch ye, therefore, and pray always; that 
ye may be accounted worthy to escape all 
these things that shall come to pass, and to 
stand before the Son of Man.” Blessed and 
holy injunction,—never out of season,—never 
more needed ! 

We may feel lamentably conscious of un- 
worthiness, weakness, and incapacity from 
our manifold backslidings, to come up, “ to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty,” or to 










































Selected. 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
Though Cowper’s zeal, though Milton’s fire 
Inspired my glowing tongue ; 
Though holier raptures woke my lyre, 
Than ever seraph sung; 
Though faith, though knowledge from above 
Mine ardent labours crown’d ; 
Did I not glow with Christian love 
*T were all but empty sound. 


Love suffers long ; is just, sincere, 

Forgiving, slow to blame ; 
Friend of the good, she grieves to hear 

An erring brother’s shame. 
Meek, holy, free from selfish zeal, 

To generous pity prone, 
She envies not another's weal, 

Nor triumphs in her own. 
iniquity to the sight of others. These feelings 
are painful ; and how great is the need of cir- 
cumspection under them, lest, in the impatience 
of our spirits, heightened as this too ofien is, 
by the ill-advised example and counsel of those 
about us, we should attempt to stay the ark 
with unsanctified and unauthorized hands ; or 
lest we should countenance to our own con- 
demnation willings and runnings, on the part 
of those with whom we may stand connected, 
which, however specious in themselves, never- 
theless contribute most essentially and insidi- 
ously to promote the kingdom of antichrist, 
already, alas ! extensive in the earth. 

Frequently am I brought under appalling 
apprehensions for us, as a people, sought out 
and chosen of the Lord: for had we followed 
the footsteps of our honourable predecessors in 
religious profession, who bore the burden and 
heat of a day of deep suffering, in the faithful 
support, in their original brightness, of those 
principles which they transmitted to us,—the 
spiritual beauty of the gospel church. might 
have shone forth even through us, with a splen- 
dour which the different professors of the 
Christian name could neither have gainsaid 
nor resisted. And it is awfully impressed 
upon my mind, I might almost say, it is given 
me awlully to believe, that if the “ world, and 


No evil, no suspicious thought 
She harbours in her breast ; 

She tries us by the deeds we’ve wrought, 
And still believes the best. 

Love never fails ; though knowledge cease, 
Though prophecies decay, 
ve, Christian love, shall still increase— 
Shall still extend her sway. w.P 





Letter of Daniel Wheeler. 
To Friends of York Quarterly Meeting. 
Near Petersburg, First mo. 25th, 1832, 

Under a renewed sense of the Lord’s mani- 
fold and tender mercies, which, to His praise 
and to His glory be it spoken, have compassed 
us about “as with a shield,” since we last saw 
each other ; my soul feels bound thus to recog- 
nize the good hand that has led us, and to 
salute my dear brethren and sisters, in a feel- 
ing of that love which cannot change: earn- 
estly desiring that “‘ grace, mercy, and peace, 
from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, may be multiplied to them ;” causing 
the hearts of the faithful to rejoice,—and joy, 
gladness, and thanksgiving to abound amongst 
them. 

Although far separated from each other as 
to the outward, yet such is the glorious privi- 
lege of the least living member of the true 
church universal, that nothing can separate, or 
prevent us from standing fast in the one Holy 
Spirit, striving together in one mind, for the 
faith of the Gospel ;—* till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
For assuredly, my beleved Friends, a day of 
trial is approaching, yea, hastening upon the 
nations, when nothing short of an individual 
heartfelt knowledge of Him, in whom we pro- 
fess to believe, will stand unshaken by the 
storm. 

Great is the solicitude I feel on behalf of 
our highly-favoured religious Society, that it 
may be preserved immovable upon this its an- 
cient and sure foundation, Jesus Christ— 
“Christ in you the hope of glory ;” which 
never did, and never will, fail those, who in 
simplicity believe, and faithfully build thereon, 
nothing doubting. By diligently maintaining 
the watch in that holy light, bestowed in re- 
deeming love on every individ a! of the human 
race, the snares of the insidious adversary, 
although laid in the most insinuating manner, 
will be detected and broken; the specious 


the Father,” had not stolen away our hearts 
from His love, the glad tidings of that Gospel, 
which is indeed “ the power of God unto sal- 
vation,” would, long ere this, have been pro- 
claimed in remote, in heathen portions of the 
habitable globe, by instruments raised up from 
amongst us, duly prepared and clothed with 
the true baptizing authority of the Lord Jesus ; 
whose ‘inheritance is the heathen, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth his possession.” 
He alone can endue His messengers with 
“ power from on high,” in His name to open 
the eyes of the spiritually blind, to turn them 


Satan unto God. Mark, then, the awful con- 
sequences of our short-comings as a people; 
and let us tremble, lest God should visit our 
iniquity upon us: and the awful language 
should be sounded in our ears :—* The king- 
dom of God shall be taken from you, and 
given to a nation or people bringing forth the 
fruits thereof,”—** Watch ye, therefore,” and 
remember, “and pray always ;” for “ the time 
is come that judgment must begin at the house 
of God ;” what then “ shall the end be of them 
that obey not the Gospel of God !” 











unveil the subtle workings of the mystery of 


the things of the world,” which “are not of 





from darkness to light, and from the power of 





“ Fear, and the pit, and the snare are upon 


thee, O! inhabitant of the earth!” from which 
nothing but a Saviour’s all-powerful arm can 
extricate and deliver. All are involved in 
the momentous consequences; yet it is an in- 
dividual work, and admits of no delay. Then, 
dear friends of every age and of every class, 
let us hasten to it in earnest : let us “ humble 
ourselves under the mighty hand of God,” 
even to the state of little children; and turn 


inward to his pure, unflattering Witness, which 


cannot deceive, or be deceived. Let us ac- 


complish a diligent search, and patiently ex- 


amine how far those indispensable conditions 
are submitted to on our part, without which 


none can follow the blessed Jesus. Where is 
that self-denial and the daily cross he enjoins? 
Are we denying ourselves those gratifications 


of time and sense, which nourish sin, and keep 


alive in us the evil propensities of fallen na- 
ture? Have we taken up that daily cross, 
and offered all to Him, ** who died for us and 
rose again?” It is not giving up this or that 
particular thing that will suffice ; a full surren- 
der of the will must be made to Him, “‘ whose 
right it is to reign.” Let none plead for dis- 
obedience in what they may think little things, 
on the ground of their being so. If such they 
really are, they are the more easily parted 
with ; and our tenacity in wishing to reserve 
them, assuredly indicates that they are of 
more importance in our practical estimation 
than we may be disposed to allow. Let no 
man deceive himself; unqualified obedience is 
the necessary condition of discipleship. With- 
out it we cannot be consistent followers of our 


Lord; and, if not followers of Him, we cannot 
serve Him, be where He is, nor learn of Him 


that meekness and lowliness of heart which 


draw down heavenly blessings and regard, and 


which He alone can bestow, 

As the sorrowful declension which has so 
marred the beauty of our religious Society, 
may be traced to departing from this heavenly 
indwelling principle of Light, life, and love ; 


so our restoration to primitive purity can only 


be effected by returning unto the Lord with 
full purpose of heart, in the depths of humility 
and sel{-abasement: yea, my Friends, nothing 
less than this will do. We must deny our- 
selves, take up our daily cross, and follow 
Him, who is “ holy, harmless, undefiled, sepa- 
rate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens ;” ever mighty to save and to deliver ; 
and who will deliver out of every distress the 
soul that in sincerity seeketh Him. 

Come brother, come sister, come all my dear 
friends ; let no earthly consideration whatever 
be suffered to hinder this important work : for 
‘the night is far spent, the day is at hand; 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of light ;” that 
we may no longer bring forth fruit whereof 
we are ashamed—for the end of these things 
is death; that we may “be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of His might, to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle 


not against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” Let us “ pray 
always, with all prayer and supplication in the 


Spirit, watching thereunto, with all persever- 
ance ;” “ striving together in one mind for the 
faith of the Gospel,” even for that “ faith 
which worketh by love,” purifieth the heart, 
and giveth victory over the world. Thus 
shall we indeed be found with “our loins 
girded about, and our lights burning, and we 
ourselves like unto men who wait for their 
lord, that, when he cometh and knocketh, they 
may open unto him immediately,” even unto 
Him who said, “Behold I stand at the door 
and knock, if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, | will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me.” Then “lift 
up your heads, O ye gates! even lift them up, 
ye everlasting doors! and the King of glory 
shall come in. Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord of hosts, He is the King of glory.” 

In the love of the Gospel, I remain your 
affectionate friend and brother, 

Danie~t WHEELER. 


From Household Words. 
An Unpaid Servant of the State. 


Thomas Wright, of Manchester, is a worn 
but not a weary man of sixty-three, who has 
for forty-seven years been weekly servant in 
a large iron foundry, of which he is now the 
foreman. His daily work begins at five 
o’clock in the morning, and closes at six in 
the evening; for forty-seven years’ he has 
worked through twelve hours daily, to support 
himself and those depending on him. Those 
depending on him are not few; he has had 
nineteen children ; and at some periods there 
have been grandchildren looking to him for 
bread. His income never has attained two 
hundred pounds a year. This is a life of toil. 
Exeier Hall might plead for him as a man 
taxed beyond the standard limit; but he had 
bread to earn, and knew that he had need to 
work for it: he did work with great zeal and 
great efficiency, obtaining very high respect 
and confidence from his employers. A man 
so labouring, and leading in his home an ex- 
emplary, pious life, might be entitled to go to 
bed betimes, and rest in peace between these 
days of industry and natural fatigue. What 
could a man do, in the little leisure left by so 
much unremitting work! Poor as he was— 
toiling as he did, a modest man of humble ori- 
gin, with no power in the world to aid him but the 
wonderful power of an earnest will—Thomas 
Wright has found means, in his little intervals 
of leisure, to lead back, with a gentle hand, 
three hundred convicted criminals to virtue ; 
to wipe the blot from their names and the 
blight from their prospects ; to place them in 
honest homes, supported by an honest liveli- 
hood. 


Fourteen years ago Mr. Wright visited, one 
Sunday, the New Bailey Prison, at Manches- 
ter, and took an earnest interest in what he 


saw. He knew that, with the stain of gaol 
upon them, the unhappy prisoners, afier re- 
lease, would seek in vain for occupation ; and 
that society would shut the door of reforma- 
tion on them, and compel them, if they would 
not starve, to walk on in the ways of crime. 
The goal-mark branding them as dangerous, 
men buttoned up their pockets when they 
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pleaded for a second trial of their honesty, and 
left them helpless. Then, Thomas Wright 
resolved, in his own honest heart, that he 
would visit in the prisons and become a friend 
to those who had no helper. 

The chaplain of the New Bailey, Mr. Bag- 
shawe, recognized in the beginning the true 
practical benevolence of the simple-minded 
visiter. On his second visit a convict was 
pointed out, on whom Mr, Wright might test 
his power. From the vantage-ground of a 
comparative equality of station, he pleaded 
with his fellow workman for the wisdom of a 
virtuous and honest life. Words warm from 
the heart, backed with a deep and contagious 
sense in the hearer of the high-minded virtue 
shown by his companion, were not uttered, 
like lip-sympathy, in vain, Then Thomas 
Wright engaged to help his friend, to get em- 
ployment for him; and, if necessary, to be 
surety with his own goods for his honourable 
conduct. He fulfilled his pledge; and that 
man has been, ever since, a prosperous la- 
bourer, and an upright member of society. 

So the work began. So earnest, so hum- 
ble; yet, like other earnest, humble efforts, 
with a blessing of prosperity upon it. In this 
way, during the last fourteen years, by this 
one man, working in the leisure of a twelve 
hours’ daily toil, hundreds have been restored 
to peace. He has sent husbands repentant to 
their wives; he has restored fathers to the 
fatherless. Without incurring debt, support- 
ing a large family on little gains, he has con- 
trived to spare out of his little: contenting 
himself with a bare subsistence, that he might 
have clothes to give and bits of money, where 
they were required to reinstate an outcast in 
society. 

Very humbly all this has been done. In 
behalf of each outcast in turn, Mr. Wright has 
pleaded with his own employer, or with others, 
in a plain, manly way, Many now work un- 
der himself, in his own place of occupation ; 
his word and guarantee having been sufficient 
recommendation. Elsewhere, he has, when 
rebuffed, persevered from place to place, offer- 
ing and laying down his own earnings as 
guarantee ; clothing and assisting the repent- 
ant unemployed convict out of his own means, 
as far as possible ; speaking words, or writing 
letters, with a patient zeal, to reconcile to him 
his honest relatives, or to restore lost friends. 


‘Bare sustenance for his own body by day, that 


he might screw out of himself little funds in 
aid of his good deeds—and four hours’ sleep 
at night, alter his hard work, that he might 
screw out of his bed more time for his devoted 
labour—these tell their tale upon the body of 
the man, who still works daily twelve hours 
for his family, and six or eight hours for his 
race. He is now sixty-three years old, and 
working forward on his course, worn, but un- 
wearied, 

No plaudits have been in his ear, and he 
has sought none. Of his labour, the success 
was the reward, Some ladies joined; and 
worked quietly, as he does, in an under-cur- 
rent of society. Afier a while, he had from 
them the aid of a small charitable fund, to 
draw upon oceasionally, in the interest of the 
poor friends for whom he strugyled. Prison 


Inspectors found him out, and praised him in 
reports, At first there were a few words, and 
a note told of “this benevolent individual. 
His simple, unostentatious, but earnest and 
successful, labours on behalf of discharged 
prisoners are above all praise.” After a few 
years, the reports grew in their enthusiasm, 
and strung together illustrations of the work 
that has been done so quietly. Let us quote 
from this source one or two examples :— 

“Five years ago I was,” owns a certain G, 
J., “in the New Bailey, convicted of felony, 
and sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 
When I was discharged from prison, | could 
get no employment. I went to my old em- 
ployer, to ask himtotake me again. He said, 
I need not apply to him, for if he could get me 
transported he would; so I could get no work 
until I met with Mr. Wright, who got me em- 
ployed in a place, where I remained some 
time, and have been in employment ever 
since. 1am now engaged as a screw cutter 
—a business I was obliged to learn—and am 
earning nineteen shillings and twopence a 
week. I have a wife and four children, and 
but for Mr. Wright, I should have been a lost 
man.” 

Others tell how they were saved by the 
timely supplies of Mr. Wright’s money, which 
“kept their heads above water” till they ob- 
tained the trust of an employer. Another, 
afier telling his career, adds: “I am now, 
consequently, in very comfortable circum- 
stances ; I am more comfortable now than ever 
I was in my life; I wish every poor man was 
as comfortable as I am. I am free from tip- 
pling, and cursing, and swearing ; have peace 
of mind, and no quarrelling at home as there 
used to be. I dare say 1 was as wicked a 
man as any in Manchester. I thought if I 
could once get settled under such a gentleman 
as Mr. Wright, I would not abuse my oppor- 
tunity, and all I expected I have received. I 
have got Bibles, hymn-book, prayer-book, and 
tracts; and those things I never had in my 
house since I have been married before. My 
wife is delighted. My boy goes to school, and 
my girl also.” 

Were the spirit of Mr. Wright diffused more 
generally through society, the number of fallen 
men—who, being restored with all due pru- 
dence to a generous confidence, “ would not 
abuse their opportunity” —would tell decidedly 
on the statistics of our criminal courts and 
prisons. To labour as Mr. Wright has done, 
must be the prerogative of few, though all the 
indolent may note, by way of spur, how much 
a man even like Thomas Wright, poor, hum- 
ble, scantily instructed, may beget of good out 
of an earnest will. 

“ Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie, 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby.” 


asattiginenens 

Children.—The education of our children, 
said John Adams to his wife, is never out of 
my mind. Train them to virtue, habituate 
them to industry, activity and spirit. Make 
them consider every vice as shameful and un- 
manly. ‘Train them with ambition to be use- 
ful. Make them disdain to be destitute of any 
useful knowledge. 
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A Daring Adventure on Peter- Botte’s Mountain. my. eee 

There are two beautiful islands near the 
south-eastern coast of Africa, but separated 
from it by the great island of Madagascar. 
One of them is Bourbon; named after the 
royal family of France ; the other is sometimes 
called the Isle of France, but generally Mauri- 
tius, after the French prince Maurice. ‘They 
both formerly belonged to France; but now 
the English own Mauritius. ‘These islands 
are covered with lofiy mountains, one of 
which, oa Bourbon, is a flaming volcano, throw- 
ing its red light far over the water, and serves 
as a guide to ships pursuing their nightly way 
along the Indian Ocean. 

There are now no active volcanoes on Mau- 
ritius, though the marks of former ones are 
plainly visible, for its whole surface is scarred 
and torn; and its mountains are thrown into 
the most fantastic shapes, some resembling 
huge square towers, and others shooting up 
into lofiy pinnacles. ‘The most remarkable 
of these peaks, and probably the most wonder- 
ful mountain in the world, is that of Peter 
Botte, named after an unfortunate man who 
tried to reach its top, but perished in the at- 
tempt. This is the first object seen by the 
mariner as he approaches the coast. At a 
distance it appears like a church spire with a 
ball on its top, rising from a range of lofty 
mountains ; but on approaching it, this moun- 
tain is found to be entirely separated from the 
others by a deep ravine, so that it towers 1800 
feet above the sea. 


Many attempts have been made to reach 
the head of Peter Botte; but for a long time 
none were successful on account of its perpen- 
dicular sides and rolling stones. The daring 
exploit was finally accomplished for the first 
time by a party of officers from an English 
war-ship, in the year 1832, Their ship had 






































all its glory. 


with their hands. 


edge was not a foot broad, and [| could, as | 


determination to succeed prevented any giddi- 
ness; still | held on uncommonly hard, and 


neck; and a more extraordinary situation I 
never wasin. We were on a narrow platform 
overhung on every side by the head, an enor- 
mous mass of rock thirty-five feet high. The 
question—how shall we climb it —was a puz- 
zler. We drew up our portable ladder and 
coils of rope, and fixed a great length of twine 
to some stones which we intended to throw 
over the rock and thereby hoist up our ladder. 

“For this purpose we tied a stout line 
around the body of one of the officers, who 
then went over the edge of the precipice, and 


often looked wistfully at the lofty summit of 
the rock, longing to have a view from it. At 
length, on a fine September morning they set 
out on their perilous adventure, for which 
every preparation had been made. It was not 
yet daylight, and, as the party went in regu- 
lar order, their line of march must have pre- 
sented a picturesque appearance. . In front 


back on the line which we firmly held. Had 
anything given way, he would have. fallen 
eighteen hundred feet. Many unsuccessful 
throws were made, but at length over went 
the line and was hauled in on the other side. 
were twenty sepoys or native soldiers as pio-| By it a large rope was pulled over, to which 
neers, then a few negroes carrying food, dry | our rope-ladder was attached. This rope was 
clothing, and blankets, while the four officers | firmly lashed, and up went all four of us sctam- 
brought up the rear. They soon arrived at| bling after each other, and shouting with joy 
the foot of the mountain, and, as one of them] at our success. We had brought a flag with 
has written an animated account of the affair, | us, and soon it was waving in triumph above 
we will continue the story partly in his own] that wonderful peak whose summit had never 
words. before been trodden by human feet. No sooner 

“ Our path up the mountain was through a | did the ships in the harbour perceive this signal 
steep and rocky ravine, formed by the rains|of our success, than they answered it with 
during the wet season, which had loosened the| their guns, We could hear the faint shouts 
stones, causing them to roll away from under | of the negroes and sepoys down on the shoul- 
our feet. The path was scarcely a foot wide, | der; while far below on the plain we saw mul- 
and we crawled slowly upward on our hands | titudes of people highly excited, but we could 
and knees, holding on by the shrubs above us| hear nothing from them. The glorious vision 
as we proceeded. We had to keep a bright| spread around us more than repaid us for our 
lookout for the rocks which came rolling from | toilfand danger. We were so high above the 
the top, and once we narrowly escaped being| earth, that we did not seem to belong to it. 
crushed by one. At length we reached the} The whole island with its mountains and val- 


‘‘Here a view burst upon us splendid be- 
yond description. We stood ona little narrow 
ledge or neck of land, on one side of which 
was the deep wooded ravine, and on the other 
a precipice sinking straight down fifteen hun- 
dred feet, while still above us the slender rock 
rose three hundred and fifty feet, and from 
its pinnacle old Peter Botte’s head frowned in 


“ After resting awhile we proceeded to as- 
cend it, a feat which heretofore had been con- 
sidered impossible. But one of the negroes 
clambered up the perpendicular rock carrying 
a small cord wound around his middle, and 
holding on to the clefts and projections with 
his hands and feet. It was fearful to watch 
his cool, steady climbing, where a single loose 
stone or false hold must have sent him head- 
long into the abyss; but at length we heard 
him halloo from under the neck ‘all right!’ 
These neyroes use their feet exactly like mon- 
keys, grasping with them almost as firmly as 





‘‘ The line carried up he made fast above, 
and up it we all ‘shinned’ in succession. It 
was truly awful work. In some places the 


held on half-sitting, half-kneeling, have kicked 


my right shoe down into a plain on one side, 
and my left into the ravine on the other. The 


felt well satisfied when I was safe under the 





with his feet planted against it, threw himself 








leys was spread like a map before us, set like 
a gem in the midst of the broad ocean. We 
were determined to do nothing by halves, and 
accordingly hauled up blankets and provi- 
a that we might pass the night under the 
neck. 

“* By the time we had finished our supper it 
was dark, and nothing could be seen but a 
light twinkling here and there on the plains. 
At length a bright flash was seen in the dis- 
tance, and after a long interval came the sullen 
boom of the evening gun. We prepared our 
signal, and whizz went a rocket from our lofty 
nest, lighting up the peaks below us and in an 
instant leaving all in darkness, We next 
burnt a blue-light, and nothing could be more 
splendid than its broad glare on the rocks, 
while many of the tropical birds, frightened at 
our strange sports, came glancing through the 
light, and then swooped away screeching into 
the darkness below us.” 

We have only to add that the bold party 
slept the night out on the neck, though they 
had to tie one of the officers who was a deter- 
mined sleep-walker, fast to the rock, for fear 
that he might try to walk back to the ship 
before he awoke. They found their lofty bed- 
chamber bitterly cold in that hot climate, and 
rose stiff and tired the next morning. Once 
more they ascended the head to enjoy the 
glorious view, and then commenced their de- 
scent. After five hours of toil and danger 
they again reached the plain, having accom- 
plished the greatest climbing feat ever known. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 


In our last number, we mentioned that this 
Yearly Meeting commenced on the 19th inst., 
and was sitting when our paper went to press, 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held 
on the 17th and 21st inst., at which the min- 
utes and certificates of those who had been 
liberated from within other Yearly Meetings, 
to attend this, were read, except those from 
New England. They were also read in the 
Yearly Meeting on Second-day. Epistles 
from all the Yearly Meetings on this continent, 
(except Ohio, which had not come to hand,) 
also from London and Dublin, together with 
the printed General Epistle from London, were 
read on Second-day morning, and a Committee 
appointed to prepare replies thereto, as also to 

hio, 

In the afternoon session, the minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings were read. From these 
it appeared, that that body had in the course 
of the present session of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, presented to both Houses, and 
to the Governor of the State, a Remonstrance 
against a Bill introduced into the House of 
Representatives, intended to prevent the immi- 
gration of people of colour into the State, and 
to punish with fine any who should employ 
such immigrants. There appeared to be reason 
to believe this step was seasonable and of use. 
They had also furnished to the members of 
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both branches of the Legislature, copies of the 
Memorial prepared and presented the year be- 
fore, against the repeal of certain sections of 
the law against Kidnapping, passed in 1847. 
This interference appears likewise to have 
been beneficial ; but one of the sections (that 
which forbids the use of the county jails for the 
detention of alleged fugitives from labour) hav- 
ing been repealed. By the report of the Book 
Committee, which is kept under appointment 
by that body, it appears that there continues 
to be an increased demand for the approved 
writings of members of our religious Society, 
and the number sold, and given away during 
the past, is larger than that in any former 
year. The proceedings of the meeting were 
united with, and that body encouraged to em- 
brace every proper opening for the spread of 
the principles of our religious Society, and the 
support of its testimonies. 

A Committee was appointed to examine and 
settle the Treasurer’s accounts. 

On Third-day morning the meeting entered 
on the consideration of the state of its mem- 
bers, as exhibited by the Answers to the Que- 
ries, during which, a lively exercise was felt 
by many on account of the many deficiencies 
manifested, and both counsel and encourage- 
ment were administered. Having gone through 
with the Queries in the early part of the after- 
noon sitting, an Epistle from the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London to the different Yearly Meetings 
on this continent, cautioning against every 
thing likely to lead to separations and divi- 
sions, was read; after which an interesting 
memorial concerning our late beloved friend | 
Christopher Healy, was read and directed to 
be recorded. 

On Fourth-day morning, the Annual Report 
of the Committee having the Boarding-School 
at West-town under their care, was read, re- 
presenting that seminary to be in a favourable 
condition, The good order and decorum of 
the pupils, their progress in learning, and the 
continued care of the governors and teachers | 
to carry out the concern of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in founding and cherishing this valuable 
institution, were satisfactory and encouraging. 
Several important improvements which have 
been for some time in progress there, are now 
completed. It being the usual time for the 
nomination of Friends to take the oversight of 
this School, a Committee was appointed to 
attend to that service. In the afternoon, two 
Friends from North Carolina, and two from 
Baltimore, presented extracts from the minutes 
of their respective Yearly Meetings, relative 





to the adoption by those meetings of the Ad- 
dress prepared by the Conference held in Bal- 
timore in the Fifih month of last year, and 
their willingness that their Committees should 
attend at Philadelphia, and present it to this 
Yearly Meeting. Although not addressed to 
the meeting, these extracts were read; but as 
the subject had claimed the deliberate consid- 
eration of the Yearly Meeting when first pro- 
posed by Friends of New York, and the way 
did not open for it to take any part therein, it 
did not appear proper for it now to receive or 
read their report, or in any way participate in 
the movement.—The Committee charged with 
the gradual civilization and improvement of 


the Indian Natives, made their Report, which 
was interesting, and awakened renewed feel- 
ings of sympathy for that poor oppressed peo- 
ple. Owing to no suitable person -having 
offered to take charge of the boarding-school 
intended to be established among those Indi- 
ans under the care of this meeting, it has not 
yet been opened, and an earnest desire was 
expressed that any who may feel a concern to 
enter upon this duty, be encouraged to make 
early application to the Committee, who were 
encouraged not to relax in their efforts to suc- 
cour and assist these helpless but interesting 
aborigines. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, a minute was adopt- 
ed approving the conclusion of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, in relation to the bequest of our 
late friend George Williams, made to the 
Yearly Meeting for educational purposes, and 
declining the acceptance thereof. A Committee 
was appointed to have the oversight of West- 
town Boarding-School. The reports from the 
Quarterly Meetings respecting the useof spiritu- 
ous liquors by our members, were read, by which 
it appeared that there area little over fifty, 
who either use the article themselves, or give 
it to their workmen. It was strongly recom- 
mended to the subordinate meetings, to con- 
tinue patient but faithful labour with such 
as remain in this pernicious and dangerous 
practice, and to send up accurate reports to 
the Yearly Meeting next year. 

By the Reports on Education, the meeting 
was informed that there are between fourteen 
and fifteen hundred children of a suitable age 
to go to school, within its limits, nearly one- 
fourth of whom attend the District Schools,— 
which are not generally taught by members of 
our Society : the remainder, except a very few 
temporarily absent, are placed in seminaries, 
or in family schools taught by members. — Pa- 
rents and guardians were affectionately re- 
minded of the serious responsibility resting 
upon them in relation to the children entrusted 
to their care and keeping, and the subordinate 
meetings desired to give the guarded religious 
education of the youth in schools under the 
charge of members of our Society, that consi- 
deration and encouragement which its import- 
ance demands. 

On Sixth-day morning, after the appoint- 
ment of a member of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, and a Correspondent for the Yearly 
Meeting, essays of epistles to the different 
Yearly Meetings were read, approved, and 
directed to be signed and forwarded by the 
Clerk. After which, under a covering of great 
quiet and solemnity, the meeting concluded, to 
meet again at the usual time next year. 

This was decidedly the largest Yearly 
Meeting, on the men’s side of the house, which 
has convened here, since the secession of the 
Hicksites in 1827 ; being composed principally 
of middle-aged and young men. The apart- 
ment was nearly filled. Owing to the storm 
of rain which continued for several days, the 
Women’s meeting was thought to be not quite 
so large as usual. It was highly satisfactory 
to observe the plain appearance of nearly all 
those assembled. ‘There has certainly been a 
marked improvement among our young people 
both male and female, in this respect, within 


the last ten years. The business which claimed 
attention was transacted in much harmony and 
religious weight, there being manifested from 
time to time a measure of Divine favour and 
protection, furnishing ability to the rightly- 
exercised members, for the performance of the 
work assigned them; and we think Friends have 
returned to their respective homes encouraged 
and their faith a little renewed. 


There has fallen within the last two weeks 
an unusual quantity of rain, producing in many 
places great freshets, and doing much damage. 
From a late paper we take the following :— 


“ North-East Storm.—A severe gale, ace 
companied with copious rain, commenced on 
the 17th inst., and continued for several days, 
without intermission, doing immense damage in 
various parts of the country, by the overflow of 
the rivers, canals, creeks, &c. At Pittsburg 
and Allegheny, Pennsylvania, there was a fear- 
ful freshet in the Monongahela and Allegheny 
rivers, with serious destruction of life and pro- 
perty. In the low groénds of Allegheny city, 
comprising the first and fourth wards, not less 
than 1500 families were turned out of their 
houses, or driven into the upper stories, At 
Pittsburg, the rise in the river reached within 
three feet of the flood of 1832. The Potomac, 
Susquehanna and Shenandoah rivers overflow- 
ed their banks, and a large amount of property 
has thus been destroyed. At Harper’s Ferry, 
two large bridges have been carried away, and 
much damage done to property. One bridge 
over the Shenandoah has also been swept away. 
The water in the Shenandoah is higher than 
it has ever been known. ‘The Chain Bridge 
at Little Falls on the Potomac, above George- 
town, District of Columbia, was carried away, 
and in its downward descent it swept off that 
portion of the Long Bridge between the fur- 
thest draw and the Alexandria side. The 
freshet in the Susquehanna, along the line of 
the Baltimore and York Railroad, has been 
very heavy, interrupting the passage of the 
cars. Much damage has been done by the 
flood at Columbia, Wrightsville, and York. 
The storm did considerable damage about New 
York city, blowing down chimneys, out-houses, 
and weak new structures. The tide overflow- 
ed the piers and inundated the cellars. The 
accounts from the seaboard render it probable 
that the gale was equally violent off the coast, 
and fears are entertained that many vessels 
will encounter much difficulty ere they reach 
their destined ports.” 


New York Yearly Meeting is to be held 
hereafter on the Sixth-day following the fourth 
First-day in the Fifth month, at 10 o’clock in 


the morning. The meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, on the day preceding. 


Shrewsbury and Rahway Quarterly Meet- 
ing, is to be held hereafier on Fifth-day after 
the third First-day in the Second, Fifth, Eighth 
and Eleventh months; the meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, on the day preceding. 


Diep, on Second-day, the 12th ult., after a short ill- 
ness, Ruta Exy, daughter of Oliver and Rachel R. 
Parry, in the 19th yar of her agee, 





